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TECHNICAL HINTS 



ON 
TAPESTRY PAINTING. 



By Emma Haywood. 



I 

N my last chapter on the 
subject of tapestry paint- 
] i ing, we discussed the ne- 

cessary preliminaries and 
' laBI arrived at a stage when 

/^^S« the actual business of 

painting commences. Be- 
fore taking up your brush 
it will be well first to 
sketch in lightly with 
charcoal an indication of 
the background, as pre- 
sumably it has not been 
found necessary to prick 
and pounce such details in 
the same way as advised 
for figures or animals. Di- 
rections for the best method 
of pouncing were given last month. I do not propose to pro- 
pound a formula for painting any given subject. Every artist 
should set his own palette just the same as for oil or water color 
painting, because as with either of these vehicles it is perfectly 
possible to arrive at similar results without following exactly the 
same code of coloring. It may be well to mention here that 
though the dyes are approximate in color to the names they 
bear, yet not being derived from the same sources as ordinary 
artists' colors they are not in every case quite the same in work- 
ing, but practice will soon teach how best to apply them to ob- 
tain the desired result ; they can be mixed to any extent to 
obtain any shade required. 

Begin by putting in the background, so that you may get 
rid of the white canvas and have some kind of key to work up 
to. If a landscape has to be depicted, it is well to put in the 
sky at once, and afterwards, when this is quite dry, paint the 
branches and foliage of trees over it, otherwise you cannot be 
sure of keeping it pure. Use a large brush and scrub the color 
in well, holding your brush firmly and very low down. Take 
care that the color sinks in well and thoroughly impregnates the 
canvas. For the trunks of trees indicate the bark with rich 
strong coloring, choosing a rather small brush and holding it so 
that its narrowed edge scrapes along the canvas, leaving the 
perpendicular lines rough and uneven, as they should be. These 
will probably want strengthening before the picture is finished. 

In tapestry painting it is not necessary to elaborate the fol- 
iage much, but for the foreground the touches must be sharp 
and clear. As a rule landscape backgrounds look much better 
than interiors. Stone or marble can be depicted without much 
trouble, the canvas itself being a great help, especially for mar- 
ble. Where a large space needs covering this is a consideration. 
A first painting having been laid on for the background, 
next set about draperies. It is very important to pay great at- 
tention in the first place to the drawing and modeling of the 
folds in draperies, for remember it is impossible to work in and 
out as in water color. 

Always start with a very full brush in the darkest part, and 
scrub the color well in until as you bring your brush towards 
the half tone it is nearly dry. Proceed in the same way with 
the half tones when the deepest are nearly dry ; this will keep 
the edges always soft. 

Before putting in the lightest tint the work beneath must 
be thoroughly dry, then wash in freely with a very full brush, 
beginning with the lightest parts, and going over the dark parts 
as well. Be very careful to see that the brushes you use for 
delicate tints are perfectly clean. 

To clean a brush thoroughly wash it with soap in warm 
water, then rinse it in cold water to stiffen up the bristles. As 
a rule if brushes are kept in sets for the different colors, to 
rinse them in water after using will be sufficient. The brushes 
used for flesh painting should never be taken for anything else. 
It will be found a great saving of time and trouble to start with 
a good supply of brushes. 

For* well finished work it is quite impossible to complete any 
part in one painting ; the color to a certain extent sinks in, and 
the darkest tints are sure to require strengthening and touching 
up, perhaps two or three times. Nevertheless it is certain that 
tapestry can be painted with great rapidity when once the 
method is grasped and the working of the dyes thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

For flesh painting proceed just in the same way as if using 
water colors, being especially careful to apply the tints separate- 
ly, so as to retain their purity. Thus, if your tones are too warm 



or too cold, neutralize or brighten up by applying the comple- 
mentary color to that already laid on, if it predominates too 
much. In this manner a high degree of finish can be attained. 

I would recommend the use of the smallest and hardest 
brushes you can find for the markings of the features, otherwise 
the color is apt to spread, and all expression will soon be lost. 
The markings of the eyes, nostrils, lips and ears should be put 
in first before any % flesh tints are applied. Paint the hair very 
broadly, blocking in the dark masses first, and when these are 
dry paint in the half tones, leaving the lights till last. Proceed 
to treat the hands and arms in exactly the same manner as the 
face. Should the high lights unfortunately be lost in any case, 
where they are of vital importance, use a steel eraser. Do this 
with very great caution, for fear of injuring the canvas. 

The use of sable brushes is sometimes recommended for deli- 
cate markings, but I have never found that they answer well, 
being too pliable to force the color into the material with the 
necessary decision. 

For large wall panels, where the price allowed is limited, 
landscapes should be chosen ; they entail much less labor than 
figure subjects. Cattle of all kinds look well in painted tapes- 
tries. Some of Eosa Bonheur's paintings have been copied with 
the most successful results ; studies of deer also lend themselves 
to beautiful effects in form and coloring ; in fact there is scarce- 
ly any limit to the choice of good and appropriate subjects. 
There is no reason why original work should be excluded from 
the list, but this naturally involves making a separate and com- 
plete study before proceeding to reproduce it on tapestry canvas. 
Should any of my readers be unacquainted with the marvel- 
lous perfection to which this exquisite modern art has been 
brought, they should at once visit the Exhibition of Tapestry 
Paintings at No. 61 West Fourteenth Street. Here they will see 
several works by a talented French artist, who has for years 
made a special study of tapestry painting, and by repeated ex- 
periments, involving a thorough knowledge of chemistry, he has 
succeeded in producing dyes of extraordinary brilliancy, which, 
when fixed by the aid of steam, are so permanent that they can- 
not fade, and if necessary they may be scrubbed with soap and 
water without the slightest fear of injury. An exhibition of the 
same artist's works, held a few years back in London, created 
quite a craze for this kind of decoration, and results have amply 
justified the popular taste. The more it becomes known in this 
country among the ever-increasing artistic section of the commu- 
nity, the more it will be appreciated at its true value, ranking 
as it does with high art. 

If borders are employed, as was often the case with woven 
tapestries, a great saving of time and trouble is effected by the 
use of a stencil, just to lay on the design in faint colors, then 
afterwards shade and strengthen, so that the appearance of the 
mechanical means employed is quite obliterated. 

There is a wide field open for aspiring artists in this beauti- 
ful work, but architects and others will do well to be careful 
only to employ those who really understand the true method 
and are capable executants. Good tapestry painting will always 
fetch its price, and it is well worth while to spend both time 
and money to produce decorative work that will last for cen- 
turies. 

Although I have directed my remarks more particularly to 
professionals, still I would say in conclusion that the amateur 
who possesses time and a fair amount of ability, cannot do better 
than provide himself with an outfit at once and take up this 
most fascinating pursuit. It presents fewer difficulties than 
might at first be supposed. If within reach of a capable teacher 
it will save much time and trouble to take a few lessons ; a very 
few will suffice to teach the actual method. Above all be care- 
ful to obtain only the proper materials to paint with, especially 
if you contemplate serious work. 

At many stores the colors sold are not fast, but are merely 
what are known as Paris tints. These are very brilliant and 
much resemble the fast dyes in color ; they do well enough for 
painting on silk or satin for decorative trifles only intended to 
last for the hour, but beyond this they are quite worthless and 
must be carefully avoided. 
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